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We do not claim that all architects are bril- 
liant, but enough of them have what it takes 
to render superior service. There must be 
hundreds, even thousands of tasks involved 
in our great national program for defense 
and reconstruction for which architects are 
better adapted than any other individuals. 
It is their responsibility and the responsi- 
bility of their leadership at the Yosemite 
meetings to be more vigorous than hereto- 
fore in pressing for recognition and oppor- 
tunity to do these tasks. 

To be effective, the effort architects make 
must be concerted and sustained and moti- 
vated by the high desire to serve rather than 
the mere thirst for profitable contracts. And 
wherever the opportunity to serve is found, 
the job must be done with the full conscien- 
tiousness of the professional, for the whole 
profession will be judged by the perform- 
ance of each of its members. 

The forthcoming national convention of the 
American Institute of Architects with its 
affiliated State Associations will be the closest 
approximation so far achieved to a unified 
assemblage representative of the whole ar- 
chitectural profession in this country. As is 
the way of conventions, it will have its gayer 
aspects. Its setting in the Yosemite National 
Park, amid the springtime splendors of Cali- 
fornia, can hardly fail to engender in the 
delegates a sense of peace and tranquillity 
and security into which they will have 
escaped for a moment from a world in tur- 
moil. So they will play a bit, for which they 
may’ be forgiven. 

Yet there will be present also in the hearts 
of the delegates a sense of the gravity of 
their responsibilities to the profession and 
to the society it is dedicated to serve. 

Those who were at Louisville last spring 


ARCHITECTS MUST BE USED 


EDITORIAL COMMENT BY KENNETH REID 









will never forget the shock that came with 
the news of the blitzkrieg in Holland and 
Belgium and France. No man knows what 
may transpire from the battlefronts of the 
world as this year’s convention assembles. 
But we are braced now for anything so that 
whatever comes our determination will only 
be increased to be true to our mission of bet- 
tering man’s environment as we lend our 
talents both to the development of our 
country’s defense preparations and to the 
plans that must inevitably be made for post- 
war readjustments. 

Both of these matters are definitely the ar- 
chitect’s concern. We have just begun to 
fight, figuratively speaking, for the right to 
take a substantial part in them. Weak as we 
may be in numbers, we are rich in technical 
skills that are vital to the nation’s welfare. 
We must carry on the fight with redoubled 
pressure upon the responsible authorities of 
government until they are made to recognize 
that the architect is not a mere prettifier but 
a planner and:‘coordinator, endowed more 
often than not with the quality of creative 
imagination which seems lacking in so many 
administrative centers today yet which makes 
the difference between brilliant success and 
bumbling mediocrity in the kind of projects 
that are now and will increasingly be 
needed. ‘ 
Though the nature of professional practice 
tends to give architects an excuse for waiting 
until called upon to perform, there are 
plenty of instances where they have taken 
the initiative toward the development of de- 
sirable planning and building projects. That 
sort of creative leadership is particularly 
vital now. Let those who can see the needs 
of the moment and of the future go to work 
with faith in the destiny of America. 















Ansel Adams 














WESTERN HOSPITALITY WILL MEAN “COME BACK AGAIN” TO EASTERNERS 


WHO ATTEND THE 73RD ANNUAL A.I.A. CONVENTION, MAY 17 TO 19 IN 
YOSEMITE PARK AND MAY 21 TO 23 IN LOS ANGELES, FOR A LAVISH PRO- 
GRAM HAS BEEN ARRANGED BY THE CONVENTION COMMITTEE HEADED BY 
DAVID J. WITMER OF LOS ANGELES. EVEN THE STAIDEST ELDERS OF THE PRO- 
FESSION CAN FORGET DIGNITY IN THE MATCHLESS PLAYGROUND OF YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK, WHEN THEY MAKE SIGHTSEEING HIKES AND TOURS AMID 
SUCH GRANDEUR AS YOSEMITE FALLS AND MERCED RIVER (ABOVE) AND EL 
CAPITAN (OVER-PAGE) PICTURED BY ANSEL ADAMS AND REPRODUCED HERE 
BY COURTESY OF YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY COMPANY. GOING ON TO LOS 
ANGELES FOR THEIR ANNUAL DINNER, MAY 21, AT THE AMBASSADOR HOTEL, 
THE ARCHITECTS WILL CONTINUE SIGHTSEEING IN SURROUNDING TOWNS 
AND THAT WEEK-END GO NORTHWARD BY SPECIAL TRAIN TO SANTA BAR- 
BARA, DEL MONTE, AND SAN FRANCISCO. THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAP- 
TER OF THE A.I.A. AND THE SOUTHERN SECTION OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
ASSOCIATION WILL BE HOSTS IN LOS ANGELES. THOSE WHO VISIT SAN FRAN- 
CISCO WILL BE ENTERTAINED BY THE NORTHERN CHAPTER OF THE A.I.A. AND 
THE NORTHERN SECTION OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. WHILE THE DELEGATES 
AND SIGHTSEERS ARE IN LOS ANGELES THE PRODUCER’S COUNCIk, MEETING 
AT THE TIME OF THE A.I.A. SESSION, WILL SPONSOR A TOUR TO MOTION 
PICTURE STUDIOS. PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN UNDER THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM ARE CONVENTION TOPICS—WITH SOME CON- 
SIDERATION OF CONTINUING ACTIVITIES IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY TO 
GUARANTEE STABILITY DURING AND FOLLOWING THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY. 
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LOS ANGELES FROM THE HEART OF THE CITY, LOOKING TOWARD HOLLYWOOD AND BEVERLY HILLS 


MAY 


ES 4.2 


SPIRIT OF ELDORADO 


One can imagine the mental change in a Middle- 
Western woman when she dons her new pajamas 
to go shopping in one of the decentralized business 
centers of a city like Los Angeles. Here is your 
cue to the necessity for new styling. There is a 
valid sociological explanation in the fact that 
marginal development by the pioneers and the 
later arrivals has tended to produce a different 
culture here. When enough people art impelled 
by a desire of the new and the novel, they lose 
their umbilical attachment to their native habitat 
and go sailing! A new attitude is initiated. In other 
words, the Spirit of Eldorado is still with us. 
MICHAEL GOODMAN 


A223 








WORDS ABOUT CALIFORNIA 


The fabled abundance of California extends 
even to her architecture, producing such a 
wealth of examples both historic and con- 
temporary that any complete review would 
fill volumes. The thoughtful observer can- 
not fail to recognize that regional flavor, 
freshness of approach, and intelligent use of 
native materials are characteristic of the best 
work. Commercial and industrial buildings, 
homes, schools, libraries, public edifices, and 
even the low-rent developments frequently 
seem astonishingly “right” and can be cited 
as valuable contributions to planning. 

Yet there is a penchant for the intensely in- 
dividual solution, for unorthodox forms, or 
for departures from tradition that are inex- 
plicable beyond their effect, almost as char- 
acteristic. It is this flair for invention that 
makes any attempt at classification of Cali- 
fornia buildings seem quixotic. There are no 
“types” in a State where mind and taste are 
ever quickened by new ideas, evolving 
schemes, adventure, and a daring that verges 
on exhibitionism. The designers flourish, the 
cities and towns mushroom overnight, and 
no style has crystallized to date. 

We hope that this issue suggests the forward 
pace of architecture in California. It has be- 
come a tradition of Pencit Pornrs to offer, 
at the time of each A.I.A. Convention, a 
presentation of the significant buildings of 
the area visited by the Institute members 
and guest architects. This month, with the 
delegates scheduled to visit both Northern 
and Southern California, we have sought to 
give our readers also some impressions of re- 


cent and early work of the San Francisco . 


and Los Angeles areas. To do this, we have 
compiled a selection of photographs and 
drawings that happen to represent the work 
of some 40 offices beyond the Rockies. 

There are, of course, hundreds of others 
whose work demands attention and those 
fortunate enough to go to the Convention 
and make the sightseeing tours will perhaps 
find equally stimulating the houses in and 
near Los Angeles by Wallace Neff, Reginald 
D. Johnson, Paul R. Williams, Paul R. 
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Hunter 8 Walter Reichardt, Allen G. 
Siple, Richard E. Lind, both Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Lloyd Wright, Marston & 
Maybury, Floyd Rible, Burton A. Schutt, 
Palmer Sabin, John Lautner, Raphael 
Soriano, Donald Beach Kirby, Paul Laszlo, 
John Byers, W. E. Foster, Charles O. 
Matcham and Whitney R. Smith (to men- 
tion only a few in active practice there) or 
the schools of Paul Kingsbury, Stiles O. 
Clements, and Marsh, Smith & Powell, the 
industrial work of Taylor & Taylor, or the 
fine early work there by Elmer Grey, 
Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers. 

In San Francisco, the visitors will be sure to 
see the houses of Michael Goodman, Fred- 
erick L. Confer, Francis Lloyd, Blanchard 
&§ Maher, George Simonds, Birge M. Clark 
&? David B. Clark, Ed. Sweeting, Eldridge 
T. Spencer, Edward D. Page, Vincent G. 
Raney, Mario Corbett, Warren Charles 
Perry, Arthur Brown, and others whose 
work could not be included here for lack of 
space. There is more than anyone could ever 
see in a limited time, but the delegates and 
guests will profit by plans being made by 
host chapters*in both cities.* Motorcades 
will be formed and architects of the Pacific 
Coast States are all vying in extending 
promises of “real Western hospitality.” 

On the occasion of the recent exhibition of 
contemporary architecture of Northern Cali- 
fornia, at the New York Architectural 
League, the following statement was sent by 
Ernest Born, San Francisco Architect: 

“One trait is evident in all of our work; an 
unselfconscious adaptation of new architec- 
tural forms and concepts for use in informal 
and rational houses. In short, the radical and 
the extreme are weighed, selected, scaled to 
everyday use for everyday people. Individ- 
uals differ as to the path they take, but not 
its direction, and all are contributing to 
what others have said is becoming a regional 


style.” Cc. M. 
* Excellent for reference are the Federal Guide books published 
by Hastings House: “California” and “San Francisco” re- 


viewed last month in Pencit Points: and “Los Angeles” 
scheduled to come off the press about the middle of this month. 
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GARDEN FRONT OF CENTRAL BUILDING, LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY (1925) DESIGNED BY BERTRAM 
GROSVENOR GOODHUE, ARCHITECT, AND CARLETON M. WINSLOW, F.A.I.A.. LOS ANGELES, ASSOCIATE 


MAY 1941 





Harry Baskerville 


THE $1,750,000 BUILDING OF THE COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, DESIGNED BY WILLIAM 
LESCAZE, A.I.A.. ARCHITECT, AND EARL HEIT- 
SCHMIDT, A.I.A.. ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT, HAS 
BECOME A PRIZED LANDMARK OF WILSHIRE 
BOULEVARD IN JUST THREE YEARS. IT WON THE 
HONOR AWARD OF THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER, A.I.A., IN 1938, AND HAS BEEN PRO- 
NOUNCED “AN IDEAL RADIO WORKSHOP.” THE 
PRINCIPAL BUILDING HOUSES EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICES AND SEVEN STUDIOS, AND THE LOW WING 
ACROSS THE DRIVEWAY IS USED BY THE CBS 
ARTIST MANAGEMENT. KEM WEBER WAS THE 
SUPERVISING DESIGNER OF THE WALT DISNEY 
PICTURE STUDIO SOUND STAGE (AT LEFT) 
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THE PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE OF WYVERNWOOD 
VILLAGE DESIGNED BY DAVID J. WITMER, 
F.A.I.A.. AND LOYALL F. WATSON, A.I.A., ARCHI- 
TECTS, WITH HAMMOND SADLER, A.S.L.A., AS 
LANDSCAPE DESIGNER, IS INDICATED BY THE 
TWO VIEWS ON THIS PAGE. THE PROJECT CON- 
SISTS OF 143 TWO-STORY RESIDENTIAL UNITS 
ON A 72-ACRE TRACT OPEN TO PREVAILING 
BREEZES. THE SITE WAS DEVELOPED TO DIS- 
COURAGE THROUGH TRAFFIC AND TO PRO- 
VIDE PRIVACY FOR ALL OF THE DWELLING 
UNITS WITH UTILITIES, PLAY YARDS AND GAR- 
DENS. COVERAGE OF THE SITE IS ONLY 25 PER- 


a 
CENT AND THE PROJECT REPRESENTS A NEW 


CONCEPTION OF LOW-RENT COMMUNITY LIVING 


MAY 1941 


George D. Haight Photos 





RAMONA GARDENS PROJECT, OF WHICH TWO VIEWS ARE SHOWN HERE, WAS DESIGNED BY A GROUP OF 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS INCLUDING GEORGE J. ADAMS, A.I.A., CHIEF ARCHITECT; WALTER S. DAVIS, A.I.A.; 
RALPH C. FLEWELLING, 
A.I.A.; EUGENE WESTON, JR., 
A.I.A.; LEWIS EUGENE WIL- 
SON; AND LLOYD WRIGHT. 
THE STRUCTURAL ENGI- 
NEER WAS PAUL E. JEFFERS; 
RALPH E. PHILLIPS, ME- 
CHANICAL ENGINEER; 
CHALMERS & BARNETT, 
CIVIL ENGINEERS; KATHA- 
RINE BASHFORD AND FRED 
BARLOW, JR., LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS. HOUSING 
CONDITIONS FOR LOW IN- 
COME GROUPS ARE SOME- 
WHAT BETTER IN LOS AN- 
GELES THAN IN THE 
CROWDED POPULATION 
CENTERS OF THE EAST. THE 
DECENTRALIZATION OF 
NEIGHBORHOODS OVER A 
VAST AREA INSURES SUN 
AND AIR FOR ALL—BUT IT 
IS ‘TRUE THAT THE CITY 
HAS ITS SHARE OF SLUMS 


W. P. Woodcock Photos 
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ONE OF THE UNITS OF CARMELITOS HOUSING PROJECT AT LONG BEACH. KENNETH S. WING AND CECIL 


A. SCHiLLING WERE THE ARCHITECTS. WEST SIDE VILLAGE (BELOW) IS LARGELY FOR AIRCRAFT WORKERS 


W. P. Woodcock Photos 
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Fred R. Dapprich 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF THE LOS ANGELES AREA ARE OFTEN PICTURESQUE AND COLORFUL. ABOVE IS A 
VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE TO HARRIS COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, DESIGNED BY RALPH C. FLEWELLING, A.I.A. THE BANDS OF BRICK ARE EFFECTIVELY USED IN THE 


CONCRETE WALL. THE GENERAL VIEW (BELOW) OF THE BUILDINGS OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 


LOS ANGELES SHOWS THE ROMANTIC STYLE DEVELOPED THERE BY THE ARCHITECTS, ALLISON & ALLISON 


Padilla Studios 
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THE ARCHITECTS OF HOLLYWOOD HIGH SCHOOL (ABOVE) WERE MARSH, SMITH & POWELL. THE EXPERI- 


MENTAL PUBLIC SCHOOL (BELOW) FOR THE LOS ANGELES BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION AT BELL WAS 
DONE SEVERAL YEARS AGO BY RICHARD J. NEUTRA, A.I.A. THE ADJUSTABLE SUN SHADES PERMIT READY 
CONTROL OF LIGHT IN THE CLASSROOMS—A FACTOR OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE WHERE SUNLIGHT IS RE- 
LENTLESS. CLASSES FIND IT EASY AND PRACTICABLE TO USE EITHER THE LAWN OR ADJACENT CLASSROOM 


Luckhaus Studio 


M:tA YY 1941 
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William M. Clarke 
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HAWTHORNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BEVERLY HILLS, DESIGNED BY RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHIT 
LOS ANGELES, RECEIVED THE HONOR AWARD OF THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, A.I.A., IN 1930 
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Harry Baskerville 


mar atses. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST SCHOOLS 
BUILT IN RECENT YEARS SOUTH OF 
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LOS ANGELES IS THE LONG BEACH 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL 
(ABOVE) DESIGNED BY HUGH R. 
DAVIES. AT LEFT ARE SHOWN TWO 
SHOPS IN LOS ANGELES DESIGNED 
BY R. M. SCHINDLER. THEY ARE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNDENI- 
ABLY STARTLING BUILDINGS 
FOUND OUTSIDE THE DOWNTOWN 
BUSINESS DISTRICT, WHERE THE 


ARCHITECTURE “IS GENERALLY 


QUITE CONSERVATIVE. THE DE- 
CENTRALIZATION OF LOS ANGELES 
HAS CAUSED A NUMBER OF SHOP- 
PING AREAS TO SPRING UP IN AND 
BETWEEN THE SURROUNDING 
TOWNS AND SUBURBS. THESE 
SHOPS ARE LOCATED IN SUCH A 
COMMUNITY SHOPPING “STRIP” OF 
WHICH THERE ARE SEVERAL—THE 
BEST KNOWN BEING THE LUXURY 
“STRIP” COMPOSED OF BULLOCK’S 
WILSHIRE AND I. MAGNIN’S_ DE- 
PARTMENT STORES, AND A GROUP 
OF SPECIALTY SHOPS. DURING THE 
EARLY TWENTIES OFFICE BUILD- 
INGS AND STORES SPRANG UP IN 
ALL SECTIONS. THE PERIOD PRO- 


W. P. Woodcock Photos 


DUCED MOST OF THE STRUCTURES 
EMPLOYING EXOTIC STYLES OR MAKING UNHAPPY ATTEMPTS TO SIMULATE THE PRODUCTS ON SALE 
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THE UNION PASSENGER TERMINAL IN LOS ANGELES, JOHN PARKINSON AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, 


A.I.A.. CONSULTING ARCHITECTS, RECALLS THE TRADITIONS OF THE EARLY SPANISH ARCHITECTURE OF 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WITH ITS SHELTERING ARCADES, STUCCO AND TILED ROOF, WALLED GARDEN AND 
PATIOS WITH TROPICAL FOLIAGE. THE N. B. C. STUDIO BUILDING (BELOW) IS BY THE AUSTIN COMPANY 





Padilla Studios Photos 
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THE MAJOR PROBLEM OF REDESIGNING THE WORKING CENTER OF LOS ANGELES HAS BEEN ATTACKED 
WITH COURAGE AND IMAGINATION BY SEVEN ARCHITECTS OF THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER A.1LA., 
AS SHOWN BY THE STUDIES HERE AND ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES FURNISHED BY THE OFFICE OF SUMNER 
SPAULDING, F.A.I.A.. DIRECTOR AND COORDINATOR OF THE PROJECT. THE VIEW ABOVE IS ON THE MALL 


a 


STUDIES FOR REDESIGN OF LOS ANGELES ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER 
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Fred R. Dapprich 
























































THE HOME OF 


MPEP. HAROLD S. ANDERSON. 
BEL-AIP,, CALIF. 
THE OFFICE OF Zap FLOOR. 


SUMNER, SPAULDING Scale 
APcHITECT: eokactemt. 
Los Anceles, cAtir. 


A COUNTRY HOME — DESIGNED BY SUMNER SPAULDING, F.A.I.A. 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. 
HAROLD S. ANDERSON, LO- 
CATED ON A BEL-AIR HILLSIDE 
OF SANDSTONE, HAS A BASIC 
COLOR SCHEME OF TAN. FOR 
INSTANCE, A SAMPLE OF THE 
SANDSTONE WAS TAKEN FROM 
THE SITE TO GUIDE THE MAN- 
UFACTURER OF THE ROOFING 
TILE. A HUGE SHELF WAS CUT 
IN THE HILLSIDE TO PROVIDE 
THE BUILDING SITE AND 
LANDSCAPING NEEDED WAS 
INGENIOUSLY DEVELOPED BY 
HAMMOND SADLER, _ A:S.L.A. 


THE FURNITURE WAS DE- 
SIGNED BY DONALD DESKEY 
AND THE FABRICS WERE DE- 
SIGNED AND WOVEN BY 
DOROTHY LIEBES. EDWARD B. 
KIRK WAS THE CONSULTING 


LIGHTING ENGINEER AND DE- 


SIGNED THE LIGHTING EQUIP- 
MENT IN THE: ANDERSON 
HOUSE. ALL THE FURNISHING 
AND DECORATING WAS SUPER- 
VISED BY THE ARCHITECT 


A COUNTRY HOME— DESIGNED BY SUMNER SPAULDING, F.A.LA. 


MAY 1941 


Fred R. Dapprich Photos 
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A HILLTOP IN LOS ANGELES IS THE SITE OF THIS INFORMAL HOUSE FOR MR. AND MRS. EDWIN LOEB. 
THE SHELTERED LIVING COURT ENJOYS A MAGNIFICENT VIEW. FURNITURE DESIGNED BY PAUL FRANKL 


Fred R. Dapprich Photos 


A MODERN TOWN HOUSE—DESIGNED BY SUMNER SPAULDING, F.A.LA. 
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HOUSE FOR DR. SCIOBERETTI — BY RICHARD J.-- NEUTRA, A.LA. 
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THIS HOUSE COMMANDING A FINE 
VIEW CF THE CALIFORNIA HILLS 
IN FOUR DIRECTIONS WAS CARE- 
FULLY DESIGNED TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF A MARRIED COUPLE, 





MR. AND MRS. PHILIP GILL, BOTH 
YOUNG TEACHERS — JUST AS THE 
SCIOBERETTIS’ HILLTOP HOUSE 








(OVER-PAGE) WAS DESIGNED TO 





ACCOMMODATE A FAMILY OF 
FOUR. O. WINKLER COLLABORATED 
WITH NEUTRA ON THE GILL HOUSE 


Luckhaus Studio Photos 


HILLSIDE HOUSE IN GLENDALE—BY RICHARD J. NEUTRA, ALA. 
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Luckhaus Studio Photos 


FOLLOWING THE TREND OF BUSI- 
NESS DECENTRALIZATION 





IN LOS 
ANGELES THE SCHOLTS ADVERTIS- 
ING COMPANY LOCATED ITS OF- 
FICE BUILDING ON THE OUTSKIRTS 
OF THE BUSINESS AREA — PERMIT- 
TING AMPLE PARKING FACILITIES 
FOR CLIENTS AND UTILIZING EX- 
ISTING TREES. THE LARGE CON- 
FERENCE ROOM AND EMPLOYEES’ 
SPACE FACE A SHADED PATIO. 
THE CORRIDOR IS SKYLIGHTED 


MAY 1941 


AN ADVERTISING BUILDING — BY NEUTRA AND PETER PFISTERER 
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THREE EXAMPLES OF THE RE- 
CENT WORK OF ROLAND E. 
COATE, A.I.A.. OF LOS ANGELES 
ARE SHOWN HERE. THE SEBRING 
HOUSE (TOP, ACROSS-PAGE) 
AND THE LIVING ROOM OF THE 
HOME OF MR. AND MRS. 
ANDREW BROWN (BOTTOM, 
ACROSS-PAGE) ARE REPRESEN- 
TATIVE OF HIS THOUGHTFUL 
DESIGN WHICH ESTABLISHES AN 
INTIMATE RELATION BETWEEN 





THE HOUSE AND THE GARDEN. 
THE TWO VIEWS IN THE PATIO 
OF COATE’S HOME (ABOVE AND 
RIGHT) SUGGEST A PLEASING 
SOLUTION OF THE RESIDENTIAL 
PROBLEM IN A _ SUB-TROPICAL 
CLIMATE; THE ENCLOSED PATIO 
PROVIDING A SPACIOUS, COOL 
CENTER OF ACTIVITIES IN THE 
HOME. ALL THE FAMILIAR, TRA- 
DITIONAL MATERIALS USED ARE 
SIMPLY-HANDLED IN THESE 
RESIDENCES AT SAN MARINO 


THE ARCHITECT’S OWN HOME — BY ROLAND E. COATE, ALA. 
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Miles Berné Photos 























THE INVITING, WELL-HANDLED 


PATIO (LEFT) MAKES THE 
SMALL OFFICE BUILDING OF 
THE O. C. FIELD CORPORATION 
A PLEASANT PLACE TO WORK, 
AS THE OFFICES ARE GROUPED 
AROUND IT. THIS STRUCTURE IS 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE DIS- 
TINGUISHED WORK OF WINCH- 
TON L. RISLEY, A.I.A.. WHOSE 
SCHOOLS ARE ALREADY FAMIL- 
IAR TO OUR REGULAR RFADERS 


A SMALL OFFICE BUILDING — BY WINCHTON L. RISLEY, A.1LA. 
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HOUSES BY MR. RISLEY ALSO 
EMPLOY THE PATIO AS AN ES- 
SENTIAL UNIT FOR COMFORT IN 
THE SUB-TROPICAL CLIMATE, 
WHERE THE RELATION _ BE- 
TWEEN THE INDOORS AND OUT- 
DOORS IS ALWAYS KEPT IN 
MIND. THE PICTURES AT RIGHT 
SHOW THE SECLUDED PORCH 
OF A RESIDENCE AT PASADENA 
AND THE PATIO, AS SEEN FROM 
THE ENTRANCE HALL-GALLERY 


















































Edge of Cenyon 
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HOUSE BUILT ON A 


MAY 1941 





KNOLL—BY WINCHTON L. RISLEY, ALA. 
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RESIDENCE FOR 
HENWAR ROORKIEWICZ 
R. M. SCHINDLER - ARCH 


“TORP FLOOR 
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THE HENWAR RODAKIEWICZ HOUSE, SIT- 
UATED ON AN ACRE SITE AT THE FOOT 
OF A SMALL CANYON LOOKING OUT 
TOWARD THE PACIFIC OCEAN, WAS DE- 
SIGNED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF A 
LARGE FAMILY DESIRING TO _ LIVE 
SIMPLY AND COMFORTABLY. THE CON- 
STRUCTION IS STUCCO ON WOOD FRAME 
WITH BEECHWOOD TRIM. INTERESTING 
IS THE USE OF 12-FOOT SHEETS OF 
GLASS FOR THE WALL OF THE LOGGIA 
OR FLOWER ROOM FACING THE PATIO 
GARDEN (SEE INTERIOR ACROSS-PAGE) 


A SUBURBAN HOME — DESIGNED BY R. M. SCHINDLER, ARCHITECT 
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W. P. Woodcock Photos 
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PUEBLO RIBERA AT LA JOLLA CONSISTS OF 12 SUMMER HOUSES BUILT BY DR. W. L. LLOYD FOR MODERATE 


RENTAL IN COMPETITION WITH WOODEN BEACH SHACKS. THE UNITS ARE DISPOSED, ON A SLOPING SITE 
CLOSE TO THE OCEAN, TO GIVE EACH HOUSE AND INDIVIDUAL PLAYCOURT PRIVACY FROM OTHER UNITS 
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TYPICAL UNIT 
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P. Woodcock Photos 
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BEACH DEVELOPMENT — DESIGNED BY R. M. SCHINDLER, ARCHITECT 
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AN ATTEMPT WAS MADE TO GIVE THE REPEATED UN.TS VARIETY, WITHOUT DESTROYING THE UNITY OF 
THE WHOLE. CONCRETE WAS USED FOR ALL FLOORS AND WALLS; CELOTEX FOR CEILINGS; PANELS 
BETWEEN RAFTERS; COMPOSITION ROOFING; AND REDWOOD WHEREVER EXPOSED, INCLUDING FURNITURE 
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W. P. Woodcock Photos 


BEACH DEVELOPMENT — DESIGNED BY R. M. SCHINDLER, ARCHITECT 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE WAS 
MADE IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM S. 
CHARNLEY AT PASADENA, DE- 
SIGNED BY ROLAND E. COATE, 
A.I.A. THE GARDEN STEPS (AT 
THE LEFT) PHOTOGRAPHED 
AT THE RESIDENCE OF DOR- 
OTHY ARZNER IN HOLLYWOOD, 
ARE PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE 


George D. Haight Photos 


SELECTED GARDEN DETAILS — REPRESENTATIVE OF LANDSCAPING 
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FLORENCE YOCH AND LUCILE 
COUNCIL, LANDSCAPE ARCHI- 
TECTS WITH OFFICES IN PASA- 
DENA, ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
THE BEAUTIFUL SETTINGS OF 
SCORES OF THE FINER RESI- 
DENCES. IN THE LOS ANGELES 
AREA. IN CALIFORNIA THE 
GARDEN-HOUSE RELATION IS 
GENERALLY APPRECIATED AND 
IT SHOULD BE NOTED ‘THAT 
THESE TALENTED DESIGNERS 
HAVE ESTABLISHED A REPUTA- 
TION FOR SKILLFUL HANDLING 
OF LANDSCAPE PROBLEMS—AND 
PARTICULARLY FOR ABLE COL- 
LABORATION WITH ARCHITECTS 


George D. Haight 


THE FORECOURT OF THE RESI- 
DENCE OF DAVID O. SELZNICK, 
BEVERLY HILLS, DESIGNED BY 
ROLAND E. COATE, A.I.A., IS 
SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 





ABOVE. THE EXOTIC EFFECT OF 
A WISTARIA VINE PLANTED BE- 
SIDE A DOOR OF THE GEORGE 
CUKOR ESTATE, BEVERLY HILLS, 
BY COATE, IS SHOWN AT RIGHT 


BY FLORENCE YOCH & LUCILE COUNCIL, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 





Fred R. Dapprich 
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Julius Shulman Photos 


THE SIMPLE MASS OF THE FIREPLACE IS VISIBLE FROM 


FOUNDATION TO CHIMNEY-TOP. IN THE S. TIERMAN HOUSE ; 














Lower Ploor 
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A HILLSIDE HOUSE WITH A VIEW — DESIGNED BY GREGORY AIN 
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PRIVATE BALCONIES FOR EACH TENANT AND PERMITS DEVELOPMENT OF A ROW OF SEPARATE GARDENS 


EACH ROOM OF EACH OF THESE 
FOUR-ROOM UNITS GETS LIGHT 
FROM THREE SIDES, BUT THE 
HEIGHT OF THE WINDOWS PRE- 
SERVES PRIVACY AND GIVES A 
PLEASANT VIEW OF TREETOPS 
AND SKY FROM WITHIN. THE 
SMALL ENTRIES ALLOW CIRCU- 
LATION WITHOUT CROSSING 
ANY OTHER ROOM. THE 
DINETTE IS AN EXTENSION OF 
THE LIVING ROOM AND MAY BE 
CLOSED OFF BY A_ SLIDING 
GLASS DOOR OR LEFT OPEN TO 
COMPLETE THE FULL 34-FOOT 
SWEEP ON THE GARDEN SIDE. 
PROJECTING DINETTES SUG- 
GEST THE GARDEN DIVISIONS 


CITY FLATS ON AN 


MAY 1941 


THE DUNSMUIR FLAT BUILDING IS ON A 49-FOOT INSIDE LOT BUT THE STAGGERED-UNIT PLAN PROVIDES 


Lower Ploors 



























LOT LINE 
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INSIDE LOT — DESIGNED BY GREGORY AIN 
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WHEN HARWELL HARRIS, THE 
YOUNG LOS ANGELES DESIGNER 
WHOSE STIMULATING WORK IS 
ALREADY WELL KNOWN, WAS 
COMMISSIONED TO DESIGN THE 
GRANDVIEW GARDENS RESTAU- 
RANT IN NEW CHINATOWN, LOS 
ANGELES, HE SOUGHT TO CAP- 
TURE THE DEFT MANNER OF 
CHINESE RESIDENTIAL WORK— 
RATHER THAN OF THE MORE 
FAMILIAR MONUMENTAL EX- 
AMPLES. THE REDWOOD CON- 
STRUCTION IS QUITE SIMPLE 
AND THE COLOR OF THE NAT- 
URAL WOOD IS_ EFFECTIVELY 
USED FOR A DECORATIVE EF- 
FECT. THE VIEW AT THE LEFT 
IS FROM THE DANCE FLOOR TO 
THE ENCLOSED DINING GAR- 
DEN, PAVED WITH CONCRETE. 
THE ONE BELOW IS IN THE BAR, 
WHERE BAMBOO BLINDS, VER- 
MILION LEATHER, AND A CRIM- 
SON BAR TOP ARE DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES. THE RAFTERS ARE 
BLACK AND THE ALUMINUM 
FOIL INSULATION IS EXPOSED 


Robert Imandt Photos 


CHINESE RESTAURANT — DESIGNED BY HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS 
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LEE BLAIR RESIDENCE—DESIGNED BY HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS 


MAY 1941 32:5 
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THE LIVING ROOMS COMMAND A MAGNIFICENT VIEW FROM THE HILLSIDE SITE OF THIS RESIDENCE 
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Fred R. Dapprich . 


LEE BLAIR RESIDENCE—DESIGNED BY HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS 
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IN THE SUMMER, ALL THE WINDOWS ARE SLIPPED OUT OF THE LIVING ROOM OF THIS SECLUDED HOME 


Fred R. Dapprich Photos 


HARRIS’S FELLOWSHIP PARK HOUSE AND GRANSTEDT 


MAY 1941 
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ARCHITECT’S HOME—BY THEODORE CRILEY, JR., ARCHITECT 
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CRILEY HOUSE: OFFICE 


MAY 1941 





Mott Studios Photos 








BUILDINGS—BY JOHN AND DONALD 
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A GOOD PROPORTION OF COM- 
MERCIAL WORK IN LOS AN- 
GELES COMES OUT OF THE OF- 
FICE OF JOHN AND DONALD B. 
PARKINSON. REPRESENTING 
TWO OF THE LATEST DESIGNS 
IN THAT OFFICE ARE THE 
DRAWINGS HERE, SHOWING THE 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION BUILD- 
ING (TOP) AND THE VEGA AIR- 
PLANE COMPANY. THE LOCK- 
HEED BUILDING IS THE FIRST 
UNIT OF A PLANT ADJACENT 
TO THE COMMERCIAL AIRPORT 
AT BURBANK. AT THE LEFT IS 
THE W. & J. SLOANE BUILDING, 
LOS ANGELES, WHICH RECEIVED 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
A.A. HONOR AWARD IN 1939 


PARKINSON, A.1.A. 
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THE ENTRANCE FRONT OF THE RESIDENCE OF 
MR. AND MRS. H. H. PATTERSON, WEST LOS 
ANGELES, AND THE ‘GARDEN FRONT OF A 
SECLUDED ESTATE IN STONE CANYON, BEL-AIR, 
ARE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PLEASING RESI- 
DENTIAL WORK OF H. ROY KELLEY. THE DE- 
SIGN OF THE PATTERSON HOME RECALLS THE 
PICTURESQUE BALCONIES SO OFTEN USED ON 
THE SPANISH WORK IN THE MONTEREY SEC- 
TION OF CALIFORNIA—AND AT THE SAME 
TIME EXEMPLIFIES MR. KELLEY’S COMPETENT 
HANDLING OF DETAIL AND HIS FEELING FOR 
A REFINED SCALE. THE HOUSE IS OF PAINTED 
BRICK AND STUCCO. THE ROUGH TEXTURED, 
PAINTED BRICK OF THE STONE CANYON 
HOUSE HAS BEEN USED BY KELLEY WITH 








GREAT EFFECT IN A NUMBER OF HOUSES OF 
THIS SIZE, AND SMALLER. THE LANDSCAPING 
IS DEFTLY HANDLED TO ENHANCE AND FRAME 
CHARACTERISTIC DETAILS OF BOTH HOUSES 


TWO RESIDENCES — DESIGNED BY H. ROY KELLEY, A.1.A. 
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THE SIMPLICITY AND 
ORDERLINESS OF THE 
HOME OF H. J. ALLEY, 
MANDEVILLE CANYON, 
SUGGESTING THE UN- 
AFFECTED HABITS OF 
THE FAMILY OCCUPY- 
ING IT, ARE REPRESEN- 
TATIVE OF A CLASS 
OF HOMES FOUND 
THROUGHOUT CALI- 
FORNIA. THE GARAGE 
AND DRIVEWAY, WITH 
PARKING AREA, ARE 
CONVENIENTLY LO- 
CATED. BUT KEPT 
QUITE SEPARATE FROM 
THE ENTRANCE DOOR 


THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS 
OPEN ON A SPACIOUS 
PORCH AT THE REAR 
OVERLOOKING THE 
GARDEN. HERE PRI- 
VACY AND SHELTER 
FROM EXTREMES OF 
HEAT OR WIND MAKE 
A PERFECT SETTING 
FOR FAMILY ACTIVI- 
TIES, -NOTE | AT ~ LEFT 
THE PERFECT VENTILA- 
TION GIVEN BY THE 


Fred R. Dapprich Photos 


HOUSE ONE ROOM DEEP 


A SMALL HOUSE — DESIGNED BY RALPH C. FLEWELLING, A.I.A. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF 
MRS. A. MILLER, BEL- 
AIR — OF WHICH THE 
FORECOURT AND EN- 
TRANCE AND THE GAR- 
DEN AND SWIMMING 
POOL ARE SHOWN 
HERE—IS ONE OF THE 
BEST KNOWN RESI- 
DENCES DESIGNED BY 
KAUFMANN. BELOW IS 
A DRAWING BY MAL- 
COLM CAMERON SHOW- 
ING KAUFMANN’S DE- 
SIGN FOR THE VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT, INC., BUILD- 
ING OF REINFORCED 
CONCRETE AT DOWNEY 


RESIDENCE AND FACTORY —GORDON B. KAUFMANN, F.A.I.A. 


MA? T9847 














W. P. Woodcock Photos 
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OF PALLADIUM—BY GORDON 

















B. KAUFMANN, ARCHITECT 
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W. P. Woodcock 


W. P. Woodcock 


THE PALLADIUM, SHOWN ABOVE AND ACROSS-PAGE, IS A DANCE HALL DESIGNED BY KAUFMANN WITH 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THE INTERIOR DETAILS OF PLANNING AND EXECUTION. THE GENERAL VIEW 
OF SANTA ANITA PARK (BELOW) SHOWS THE PLAN OF THE RACE TRACK AND FACILITIES, INCLUDING THE 


GRANDSTAND, ADJACENT TURF CLUB, SADDLING STALLS, BETTING RING, ETC., DESIGNED BY KAUFMANN 





The true angels of Los Angeles are to be known 
by les togues de chef they wear and the heavenly 
manna they serve to the faithful who come daily, 
yea nightly also, to the service, taking their text 
from First Timothy V, 23: pRINK NO LONGER 
WATER, BUT USE A LITTLE WINE FOR THY STOM- 
ACH’s SAKE. Your particular Head Angel, if he 
knows his way about the cellar, will bless you with 
a good single-grape wine made in California by 
Paul Masson. Besides delectable American cham- 
pagne, Masson makes a Pinot Noir, a Gamay and 
a Cabernet (all red wines) and some quite interest- 
ing white wines. Go right ahead, try them all! Or 
your Angel may fill your glass with a good one- 
grape wine by the Inglenook Vineyard Company. 
And if you continue to continue, he will probably 
uncork something by Wente Brothers or Beaulieu. 
By their wine ye shall know them, and the elder 
Angels will convince you that Masson-and Ingle- 


nook alone can make traveling worth traveling; 
and coming again worth coming again. 

About that manna—there’s apparently no end of 
it. Some of your fellow A.I.A. members and gen- 
eral best-wishers have sat with their toes in a circle 
and compiled for you a shopping list in the dining 
line, which is not all-inclusive, but represents high- 
lights with an eye to variety, a fair range in prices, 
and good food. Los Angeles, it will be noted, har- 
bors a wide assortment of tastes, but, for that mat- 
ter, so does the A.I.A. On this our connoisseurs 
agree: If you are to eat but three meals in Los 
Angeles you can make no mistake with: 

One meal at Perino’s—or the Brown Derby—or 
Sard?’s 

One meal at the Cock ?n? Bull—or Lawry’s Prime 
Rib 

One meal at The Beachcomber—or The Tropics 
But on with the fun: 


GO WEST, GOURMET, GO WEST! 


DOWN-TOWN LOS ANGELES 


©@+ La Golondrina, 35 Olvera Street. Touristy, 
much Mexican atmosphere, does a good job 
with Mexican food. Building is an original 
Spanish-days adobe. 

©} Grandview Gardens, 951 Mei Ling Way. 
Good Chinese food in noteworthy building 
by modern designer Harwell Hamilton 
Harris. (See page 324.) 

©+ Levy’s, 617 South Spring Street. Good 
lunch in the stockbrokers’ district. 

© La Palma Cafeteria, 615 S$. Grand Avenue. 
If you must bound out to lunch between 
committee meetings, food good enough to 
serve yourself. 

©@+ Perino’s, 3927 Wilshire Blvd. Above-aver- 
age meal in a suave setting. 

©} Taix, 321 Commercial Street. Typical 
French provincial table d’hote, inexpensive 
and plain but- excellent. 


HOLLYWOOD 


©+ Brown Derby, 1628 N. Vine Street. An old 
standby among motion picture people. 

©+ Don, The Beachcomber’s, 1727 N. McCad- 
den Place. Special rum drinks, South Sea 
environment that is somehow not all 
phoney. Swell food. 

©; Al Levy’s Tavern, 1623 N. Vine Street. 
Another old movie standby. 

©+ Musso and Frank Grill, 6667 Hollywood 
Blvd. Known for years for the steak and 
chop sort of thing. 

® Ontra Cafeteria, 1719 N. Vine Street. An- 
other self-service place worth the effort. 

©+ Sardi’’s, 6315 Hollywood Blvd. Famed 
Hollywood “spot” for good food. 


e@ Suggested by Hunt Lewis, Designer, of 
Pasadena. 

* Highly recommended by H. Roy Kelley, Archi- 
tect, of Los Angeles. 
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BEVERLY HILLS 


©+ Brown Derby, 9537 Wilshire Blvd. Same 
idea as the Hollywood branch. 
© Dave Chasen’s, 9039 Beverly Blvd. A 
newer movie haunt. A bit on the fancy side, 
but probably worth it. Full of celebrities. 
©+ Cock ?n’ Bull, 9170 Sunset Blvd. “Ye Olde 
Englysshe” stuff but well done and food 
is the real article. Not cheap. 
©+ Ciro’s, 8433 Sunset Blvd. Lush for late 
dinner and dancing. More celebrities apt to 
be present. Atmosphere and high tariff, 
average food. 
®+ Mocambo, 8588 Sunset Blvd. Again, rather 
swank, good food, much star company. 
Dine late and dance. 
© Perino’s Roof, 9600 Wilshire Blvd. Atop 
Saks Fifth Ave.’s store and elaborate in 
food and decor. 
©+ The Tropics, 421 N. Rodeo Dr. Very in- 
teresting tropical atmosphere, excellent 
oriental food. 
©+ The Prime Rib (Lawry’s), 150 N. La 
Cienga Blvd. Roast beef done to anyone’s 
taste. 
© Romanoff’s, 328 N. Rodeo Dr. Mike 
Romanoff’s new rendezvous with surpris- 
ingly high cuisine standards. Apparently of 
the moment. 
©+A Little Bit of Sweden, 9051 Sunset Blvd. 
What the name suggests, with all the trim- 
mings, fine smorgasbord. Not too expensive. 
© Mme. Weiss, 309 N. Rodeo Dr. Hungarian 
cooking of high repute. 
* * * * 
Or we might put it this way: good food, no 
music, dancing, entertainment: 
GRILLS 
Mike Lyman’s, 751 S. Hill St. 
Al Levy’s Grill, 617 S. Spring St. 
Goodfellow’s Grotto, 341 S. Main St. 
SEA FOOD 
Bernstein’s, 424 W. 6th St. 
Prato’s, 623 S. Grand Ave. 


STEAKS AND CHOPS 
Eaton’s (good chicken), 9060 Wilshire Blvd. 
The Club Car, Wilshire & San Vicente 
Jim Otto’s, 1124 N. La Cienga 
Cook’s, 633 S. Olive St. 
Ollie Hammond’s, (1) 141 N. La Cienga; 
(2) 3683 Wilshire Blvd. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
Chapeau Rouge, 1210 N. Highland 
Lucey’s, 5444 Melrose Ave. 
Mona Lisa, 3343 Wilshire Blvd. 
Villa Nova, 9051 Sunset Blvd. 
Leone’s, 8629 Sunset Blvd. 
Paramount Spaghetti Kitchen, (1) 2015 W. 

7th St.; (2) 1617 N. Vine St. 

Ernest’s, 401 N. La Cienga 
Gourmet, 6534 Sunset Blvd. 
Taix, 321 Commercial St. 
Rene & Jean, 3070 W. 7th St. 


RUSSIAN 
Publichki. Good food, good music. 8846 
Sunset Blvd. 
SPANISH 
Spanish Kitchens, 914 S. Olive, and 7373 
Beverly Blvd. 
El] Chollo, 1121 S. Western 
El Carmen, 5709 West 3rd St. 
La Golondrina, 35 Olvera St. 
CHINESE 
Dragon’s Den, 528 N. Los Angeles St. 
Grandview Gardens, 951 Mei Ling Way 
Holly-Ho, 7060 Hollywood Blvd. 
GERMAN 
Gotham Cafe, 7050 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hofbrau Gardens, 6361 Sunset Blvd. 
ARMENIAN 
Stanboul Cafe, 5500 W. Adams St. 


SWEDISH 
A Little Bit of Sweden, 9051 Sunset Blvd. 


DUTCH 
The Wooden Shoe, 7290 Sunset Blvd. 


SCOTCH 
Tam O’Shanter Inn, 2980 Los Feliz Blvd. 
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San Francisco admits that its famed eating houses 
are the best the States have to offer. In fact, the 
city has drawn to its environs celebrated restaura- 
teurs from France, Italy, Japan, Sweden, Russia, 
(germany, Mexico, Armenia, and Greece—and it is 
to be gravely doubted if the French, Italians, 
Japanese, Swedish, Russians, Germans, Mexicans, 
Armenians, or Greeks can do as well on their home 
crounds, not having the advantage and inspiration 
of the perfect setting for their art. Your real San 
|‘ranciscan is the true “gastronome.” 

Take the lady (by all means take the lady) out to 
Cliff House, high over the Pacific, originally built 
in 1858 from lumber salvaged from a sailing ves- 
sel that foundered at the base of the cliff—box seat 
vista of the renowned Seal Rocks and the Golden 
Gate Bridge. She can look down on a magnificent 
sweep of ocean while you look down on such dishes 
as one rarely finds, or deserves to find. If she has 


* * 


BY DOUGLAS 





her mind on food, take her to Fred Solaris, 17 
Maiden Lane—dquick, courteous service in a softly- 
lighted, carpeted, intimate atmosphere; superb cui- 
sine. Or to Pierre’s, 447 Pine Street, for food a la 
Francaise in its ultimate perfection; Bohemian at- 
mosphere, half a century’s reputation. Wind up at 
the Tahitian Hut—spring, source and despair of 
all other Tahitian Huts—for music and a gay floor 
show. Take the boys to Sam’s Grill and Seafood 
Restaurant, where they can tuck in their napkins 
and wade between the deviled crab and the deep- 
sea fish; no frills asked or given. 

Word passes around that a privately-published 
booklet, How TO SIN IN SAN FRANCISCO, supplies 
just the information you are seeking; and recog- 
nizing as we do that members of the A.I.A. are 
famed for the thoroughness of their individual re- 
search, we add here only a smattering of additional 
high spots where you may do yourself rather well. 


M. GAME 


If you are looking for spicy entertainment 
without accent on food, the following are 
highly recommended: 

EARL CARROLL’S, 6230 Sunset Blvd. 
Outstanding revue. 

FLORENTINE GARDENS, 5955 Holly- 
wood Blvd. Excellent entertainment; make 
reservations in advance. 

* * * * 


These are dancing places; food usually good: 
Ambassador Coconut Grove . Ambassador Hotel 


Zehed ROOM S's he es eee -.. Town House 
Rendezvous Room .......... Biltmore Hotel 
Florentine Room .... Beverly-Wilshire Hotel 
Biltmore Bowl... oi is a: Biltmore Hotel 
Cito ha Sie bee ee 8433 Sunset Blvd. 
Cafe ‘Tamase fick oe 9039 Sunset Blvd. 
Victor Hugo ......... 233 N. Beverly Drive 
Mark “Twain: o55.55.00<. 314 N. Camden Drive 
NOCHE SORE relat es 8588 Sunset Blvd. 
* * * * 


These are interesting bars and cocktail joints 
hich justify a stop: 
Jerry’s Joint .. 211 Ferguson Alley, off Plaza 


‘eachcomber ...... 1727 N. McCadden Place 
"Tail oF the Cotk. oi 8 062. 477 S. La Cienga 
Somerset House ......... 155 N. La Cienga 
Barclay Kitchen .......... 8438 W. 3rd St. 
House of Murphy ......... 4th & La Cienga 
Balgsesca, ty outage ve nile boc 8804 Sunset Blvd. 
ZebrQ- ROOKE sexes eck ea uels Town House 
Perino’s Bar .... Sky Room—Saks Fifth Ave. 
Perwmere Bar 3.6.) iss ia 3927 Wilshire Blvd. 
Lindys Bar 225s 3656 Wilshire Blvd. 
The: Club Car (oo. Wilshire & San Vicente 
The Wainer eis ooh 421 N. Rodeo 
Brown Derby Bar ...... 9537 Wilshire Blvd. 
Brown Derby Bar ........ 1628 N. Vine St. 
Sarde Belo rcs F553 2 6315 Hollywood Blvd. 
* * * * 


These are interesting night clubs, “jernts,” 
dancing spots: 
LA GOLONDRINA—Olvera St., Old Quarter 
Good Mexican entertainment, Mexican food. 
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CALIENTE CAFE—Olvera Street 
Another good Mexican place. 
RHUM-BOOGIE—732 N. Highland 
Good dance music, All-Star-Harlem colored 
revue. 
PIRATES’ DEN 
Wild joint, atmosphere, often good enter- 
tainment. 
SLAPSY MAXIE’S—7165 Beverly Blvd. 
Maxie Rosenbloom’s joint; noisy and gay. 
BAMBA CLUB—626 N. Spring St. 
Latin-American atmosphere; good tango, 
rhumba music. 
LA CONGA—1551 N. Vine St. 
Cuban sports and entertainment. 
BALI—8804 Sunset Blvd. 
South Seas atmosphere, excellent curried 
foods served in correct Javanese manner. 
SEVEN SEAS 
South Seas again, often good entertainment, 
always good Hawaiian music. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GIRARD’S, 65 Ellis Street. Luncheon and din- 


ner family style, simple, wholesome, in- 
triguingly flavored. 

JOHN’S GRILL AND OYSTER PALACE, 
63 Ellis Street. Also under Girard manage- 
ment, famous for its fish, charcoal broiled 
steak or chops cooked to order. 

JULIUS’? CASTLE, 302 Greenwich Street. 
High on historic Telegraph Hill with a 
sweeping view of the bay and Treasure Is- 
land. Excellent food and a noteworthy wine 
cellar. 

BASQUE, Hotel Espanol Restaurant, 719 
Broadway. Sheepherders, a!l Basques, flock in 
from the San Joaquin Valley to gather here 

«and enjoy food typical of their homeland. 
Small dining room, so come early. On 
Thursdays ask for ’Aroz con Pollo, Chicken 
with Saffron Rice. Good red wine. 


SUKIYAKI, Yamato Hotel, Chinatown. You 
will do as the Japanese do, remove your 
shoes and sit on a cushion by a low table. 
Chopsticks, of course, but plenty of elbow 
room. Sukiyaki, dish supreme, will be pre- 
pared in a casserole before you. 

CATHAY HOUSE, 718 California Street. 
Delightful, probably the best of the Chinese 
places. 

INTERNATIONAL CAFE, 731 Washington 
Street, Chinatown. Colorful setting, real 
Chinese food, something away and above 
Chow Mein and Chop Suey. 

* OMAR KHAYYAM, 196 O'Farrell Street. 
An Armenian restaurant which serves un- 
usual and delicious food. Classical dishes 
from the world of Asia Minor, dating back 
to biblical times. Exotic concoctions, 
served in faultless style. 


*FIOR D’ITALIA, 504 Broadway. Best stand- 
ard Italian dishes served in European sur- 
roundings. 


* VANESS?PS, 498 Broadway. Many San 
Franciscans name this among the twe or 
three best eating places in the city. Italian 
food, but not exclusively so. 

* JACK’S, 615 Sacramento Street. Haunt of 
the gourmet, more so, perhaps, than any 
other restaurant. Some 60 years in _ its 
present location. Plain setting for a high 
order of cookery. 

* 4 FIESTA, 555 Bay Street. Mexican, with 
good Latin-American food and lively en- 
tertainment. 

* RUSSIAN TEA ROOM, 326 Sutter Street. 
Exotic appointments, authentic Russian 
food and entertainment. Decidedly worth 
taking in. 

BIT OF SWEDEN, 560 Sutter Street. Swedish, 
everything in the way of smorgasbord, 
good food, and good cheer. 












































*A choice of Harold Price, Secretary of the 
Wine and Food Society of San Francisco. 
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SAN FRANCISCO EXTENDS A HEARTY WELCOME TO THE DELEGATES AND VISITORS ATTENDING 
THE 73RD CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. IT IS NEARLY 30 YEARS SINCE THE 
A.I.A. LAST CONVENED IN CALIFORNIA—THE PREVIOUS SESSION WAS IN 1912 IN SAN FRANCISCO—AND WE 
EARNESTLY HOPE THAT FUTURE CONVENTIONS WILL COME TO THE WEST, AS._A DIRECT RESULT OF THIS 
CONVENTION. VISITORS TO OUR STATE THIS YEAR WILL FIND MUCH TO INTEREST THEM, APART FROM 
THE SCENIC BEAUTIES OF THE YOSEMITE VALLEY AND OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. FORE- 
MOST AMONG OUR ARCHITECTURAL TREASURES ARE THE SPANISH MISSIONS REPRESENTING THE PAST: 
WHILE THE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING GENIUS OF MODERN AMERICA IS FITTINGLY SYMBOLIZED 
BY OUR GREAT BAY BRIDGES. 
FREDERICK H. REIMERS, PRESIDENT 
STATE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS 
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CALIFORNIA 


WHYS AND WHEREFORES 


BY. TAGE Fe. 


For a thousand miles California stretches 
along the Pacific, and behind the coast is a 
country of amazing variety, with a great 
backbone of superb mountains that checks 
the warm Pacific winds and changes them at 
times to rain and fog; to the north and in 
the mountains, matchless forests —- some 
with gigantic trees—and pleasant little flat 
river valleys widening out occasionally into 


broad plains and bearing crop on crop; to the. 


south, the jagged, eroded country around 
Los Angeles and the pleasant bluffs and al- 
most tropical foliage of San Diego, with its 
great harbor; further east, the bitter wastes 
of parched desert. From the most fertile to 
the most barren, from the magnificent ex- 
panse of San Francisco Bay and the gorgeous 
coast of the Monterey peninsula to snow- 
capped mountains, from farms to forests, 
from oil to gold, California has, or has had, 
them all. It was natural for such lavish and 
superb scenery to impress itself even on 
comparatively early settlers; it was natural 
that the Yosemite should be set up as a state 
reservation in 1865 and made a national 
park—one of the most popular of the na- 
tional parks—in 1890. 

To be descended from a Forty-niner is in 
San Francisco the equivalent of being a 
Mayflower descendant in Boston. Modern 
California goes back to the turbulent gold 
rush days for its real beginnings, just as 
Massachusetts does to the Pilgrims; and 
something of the exuberance of the gold 
rush still clings to California, as something 
of puritanism does to New England. Of 
course, there was a Spanish culture in Cali- 
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fornia already a century old; but the mis- 
sions were scattered and the actual number 
of Spanish settlers small, and even before 
the gold rush their influence was yielding on 
the Coast to the quite different influence of 
the United States Army posts which fol- 
lowed the Mexican War and to the New 
Bedford whalers and New England traders 
who frequently put in to California harbors 
for supples or to trade in hides. Thus the 
Spanish power was rapidly absorbed or dis- 
placed, but it left an indelible undertone of 
something Latin, something vivid. 

With the railroads came the Chinese coolies 
to work upon them and to settle; with the 
burgeoning agriculture came the Japanese; 
and Italians and French came, too, finding 
in California something hospitable in climate 
and people, something already amazingly 
cosmopolitan, to which they warmed. Thirty 
or forty years after the Forty-niners, the 
discovery of Southern California as a winter 
resort brought others from the East, first to 
visit, then to settle; and the little towns 
grew into cities. The boom in oil which 
sowed its derricks along the beaches and over 
the hills of parts of the state added another 
element to the population, as it added to the 
state’s wealth. Then came the final develop- 
ment of agriculture as the fertile valleys 
and irrigated plains became the fruit orchard 
and the market garden of the erftire country 
—an extraordinary growth which, starting 
out with small farmers, later developed the 
enormous holdings, worked by migratory 
labor, which have created the most pressing 
problems with which the modern state has 
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OLD MISSION, SANTA BARBARA (H. A. B. S. PHOTO) 


SAN FRANCISCO MINT (GABRIEL MOULIN PHOTO) 


CARSON HOUSE (AVERY LIBRARY FILE PHOTO) 
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been confronted. Finally, attracted by the 
sun, the movies came, with all their trap- 
pings of glamour and unreality, to flood over 
the Los Angeles region as with a strange 
iridescent paint. 

Out of all of this, and conditioned as well 
by the enormous size and the amazing 
beauty of the land itself, grew modern Cali- 
fornia. 

Naturally the architecture of California has 
always expressed something of this exuber- 
ance. The Spanish missions, with their naive 
and fascinating interpretations of Baroque 
and Renaissance traditions, have a breadth 
and a scale which give to their simplicity a 
peculiar kind of quiet monumentality. The 
long rows of unpretentious arches bordering 
the cloisters, which were really the commu- 
nity centers of the mission neighborhoods, 
have a quality of romance not entirely de- 
pendent on their age; and the broad simple 
houses of the Spanish ranch owners were 
conceived with a lavishness of space plan- 
ning, combined with a simplicity of detail, 
which is somehow prophetic of much of the 
architecture to come. 

The early Army posts and the Forty-niners 
brought with them the tradition of the 
Greek Revival. One sees it today heavily 
expressed in the‘grayness of the San Fran- 
cisco Mint; one sees it as well, in quite a 
different vein, in old views (see page 88) 
of some San Francisco houses which were 
made in sections elsewhere and shipped to 
be assembled in their new locations. But the 
staid quietness of the Greek Revival could 
never satisfy the enthusiasm of the strug- 
gling cosmopolitan society which was rapidly 
developing, and soon the frame houses 


_ broke out into the most astonishing panoply 


of bays and pinnacles and jigsaw piazzas, of 
turrets, wooden battlements, and_ incised 
carving, which make those buildings — 
whether the rows left by the Fire of 1906, 
or the great houses of the early magnates 
(like the Carson house at Eureka )—perhaps 
the most extravagant examples of lathe and 
jigsaw architecture the country ever pro- 
duced, examples so forthright in their lavish 
vulgarity, so extraordinarily complete in 
their display, as almost to defy criticism. 
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As the state grew older and its culture more 
mature, as its cosmopolitan elements came 
more and more to be absorbed, this first ex- 
uberance died away, but left always some- 
thing of freedom, something of experimen- 
tation. Even in the quite correct classic build- 
ings which rose in San Francisco after the 
Fire, or in Los Angeles during the heyday 
of its boom, there is a kind of lavishness in 
conception and consistency and richness in 
detail which is characteristic. Yet, still more 
characteristic was the continuing search for 
other, new, and different forms. It is to be 
seen in the magnificent general plan for 
Leland Stanford University at Palo Alto, 
with its parades of long arcades and its poly- 
chromed chapel front. The commission for 
this, given to Richardson the year he died, 
was carried out by his successors, Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge; and the design has a 
logical unity and an esthetic freshness found 
on almost no other university campus in 
the United States. 

The same desire for freedom made of the 
San Francisco Exposition of 1915 much 
more than the mere pastiche of classic motifs 
which some of its photographs would indi- 
cate. It was a carnival of color, splashed onto 
a plan of daring ingenuity and simplicity, 
and distinguished by the gay originality of 
Louis Mullgardt’s Court of the Ages, with 
its fantastic and inventive detail. In quite a 
different way, too, the same spirit was begin- 
ning to characterize some of the houses Cali- 
fornia architects were building for the influx 
of Easterners into the southern part of the 
state. The word “bungalow” becomes com- 
mon, but the idea of spreading one’s living 
out over a wide area, arranging the rooms in 
new and untried ways, was typical of the 
California genius; and, despite candy-twist 
columns and the horrible rash of bad Span- 
ishisms with which vulgarity decked some of 
these buildings, they were eloquent of a new 
way of life, a new attempt to connect out- 
doors and indoors and, by the use of a patio, 
to allow some outdoor privacy even in 
crowded spaces. And all through this unfor- 
tunate era of the “Spanish” there were a 
growing number of California architects 
who remained heretical, who illustrated in 
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LELAND STANFORD QUADRANGLE (HAMLIN PHOTO) 


ARCHITECTURE BUILDING, U. OF C. (ESTHER BORN) 






COURT OF THE AGES (GABRIEL MOULIN PHOTO) 
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GREENE & GREENE HOUSE (W. A. MARTIN PHOTO) 


GREENE & GREENE HOUSE (W. A. MARTIN PHOTO) 
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their details—as they did in their concep- 
tions—the search for frank and beautiful 
ways of using the most typical of California 
materials, wood. 

In the southern part of the state Greene & 
Greene, Willis Polk, and others were build- 
ing, in the 1890’s and the early 1900”s, 
lovely spreading wooden buildings, unhis- 
torical in detail, new in conception, using 
beams and posts and boards and shingles in 
the most natural and charming ways—as, 
for instance, in the bungalow by Greene & 
Greene, which is a not unworthy though so 
different neighbor to Wright’s Millard house 
in Pasadena. In the San Francisco region, at 
the same time, Maybeck, still alive today and 
still productive, was building in Berkeley 
those beautiful, directly designed houses 
with broad eaves and wide windows, with 
open interiors, which are the direct ancestors 
of so many of the good houses of today; and 
like John Galen Howard’s building of the 
architectural department of the University 
of California showing that it is brains and 
imagination, and not cost, which make for 
beauty and usefulness in buildings. 

It is not strange, either, to find in San Fran- 
cisco the world’s first building with a purely 
glass-and-metal,, facade — the Hallidie 
Building, by Willis Polk, the broad and glit- 
tering panes of which, with their lacelike 
metal fringes and the interesting end fire 


HALLIDIE BUILDING (GABRIEL MOULIN PHOTO) 
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MAYBECK’S McMURRAY HOUSE, IN BERKELEY INTERIOR OF PROFESSOR McMURRAY’S HOUSE 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH, BERKELEY INTERIOR OF MAYBECK’S SCIENCE CHURCH 
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STUDIO OF MAYBECK’S OWN HOME, BERKELEY- MAYBECK’S BUILDING FOR “MOBILIZED WOMEN” % 
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MEZZANINE AND LOBBY, LOS ANGELES PARAMOUNT 
THEATRE, WILLIAM L. WOLLETT (KOPEC PHOTO) 


escapes, still form one of downtown San 
Francisco’s most engaging fronts. Nor is it 
strange to find in Goodhue’s Public Labrary 
(see page 293) one of the early American 
efforts to make of reinforced concrete not 
only a structural servant but a material the 
logical use of which should determine alike 


general conception and detail. 

So many things conspired to make California 
today the most interesting regional develop- 
ment in American architecture. Country, tra- 


dition, background, way of life, all seem to 
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lead to free and untrammeled ways of archi- 
tectural thinking. There is in Californian 
life a kind of epicureanism which is essen- 
tially esthetic. In such scenery and with such 
a cosmopolitan background, it would be diffi- 
cult to see how it could be otherwise. The 
Californian is tolerant by nature. California 
is the home of strange cults galore; all sorts 
of psychological and religious aberrations 
flourish, but with them flourish also the cre- 
ative arts as servants to pleasant living—and 
especially architecture. 

Thus, if we seek for the reason for the dar- 
ing and unconventionality of the best Cali- 
fornia house and school design, we must find 
it, I believe, primarily in the California 
temperament and way of life. Where the 
problem is to get a site without a view rather 
than one with a view, it is natural to find a 
blending of outdoors and in, the develop- 
ment of wide window areas, and the lavish 
use of glass almost a commonplace; where 
the climate is never really cold—and fre- 
quently, in the south, decidedly warm—it is 
natural to find houses which open up to the 
outdoors, which welcome the outdoors in, 
which make outdoor living and indoor 
living as nearly one thing as possible; and 
where, finally, there is so much space, so 
much plain square footage of land in com- 
parison to the number of people, it is equally 
natural to find in both schools and houses 
broad and spreading plans. 

Many problems in California are thus prob- 
lems which relate themselves naturally to 
the kind of thinking that has made contem- 
porary architecture a different thing from 
the architecture of the past. Even the prob- 
lem of migratory labor has been seized upon 
as an opportunity for creative and modern 
design, and it was, I believe, most fortunate 
that the chief architectural office of the 
Farm Security Administration department 
dealing with this problem should have been 
set up in California. The results, the bril- 
liant general planning, an ingenious adjust- 
ment of the cheapest materials to the de- 
mands alike of usefulness and of creative 
zesthetic composition, perhaps could not have 
been achieved under any other atmosphere 
than that of California. 
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Gabriel Moulin Studios Photos 


THOUSANDS OF COMMUTERS TO 
THE SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS 
DISTRICT, FROM THE TOWNS OF 
THE EAST BAY AREA, ARE NOW 
TRANSPORTED TO MISSION 
STREET WITHIN WALKING DIS- 
TANCE OF THEIR OFFICES BY 


AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY WHICH 


. HAS ITS TERMINUS IN THE RE- 


INFORCED CONCRETE BUILDING 
SHOWN AT THE TOP OF THE 
PAGE. THE ‘TRAINS. LOOP 
THROUGH THE STATION ON AN 
ELEVATED VIADUCT CONNECT- 
ING WITH THE SAN FRANCISCO- 
OAKLAND BRIDGE. THE BRIDGE 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
AND TOLL GATES, BELOW, ALSO 
ARE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
THE SYSTEM AND BUILDINGS 
WERE CONSTRUCTED BY THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WORKS AND THE CONSULTING 
ARCHITECTS WERE TIMOTHY L 
PFLUEGER, CHAIRMAN, ARTHUR 
BROWN, JR., AND JOHN J. DONO- 
VAN. THE SYSTEM REPLACES 
THE OLD EAST BAY FERRIES 


, AND THE HISTORIC WATER- 


FRONT ‘TERMINAL BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND BAY BRIDGE AND TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
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ALTHOUGH THIS’ BEACH 


CLUB IS QUITE EXTENSIVE, 
























ENCLOSING 





A SWIMMING 
POOL, A STEAM-HEATED 
SAND (!) SUN BEACH, AND 
TWO PATIOS, ITS SCALE 
AND TREATMENT WERE 
KEPT INFORMAL. THE ’CON- 
STRUCTION IS REDWOOD, 
PAINTED A LIGHT COLOR, 
WITH INTERIORS FINISHED 
IN FIR AND BATHHOUSES 
IN WHITE PINE PLYWOOD. 
THE ACCOMMODATIONS 
PROVIDED FOR 500 CLUB 
MEMBERS INCLUDE CA- 
BANAS AND A SUN TERRACE 
AND BAR ADJACENT TO 
THE SWIMMING POOL. THE 






SIDE FACING THE POOL 
AND BEACH BEYOND IS AL- 
MOST ENTIRELY WINDOWS 
AND LARGE SLIDING GLASS 
PANELS. CABANAS FACING 


Roger Sturtevant Photos 


THE POOL ARE ALL OPEN 


CORAL CASINO, SANTA 





BARBARA — BY GARDNER A. DAILEY, A.A. 
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OFFICE 


Girst Ploor 
DOCTOR’S HOME AND OFFICE — BY GARDNER A. DAILEY, ALA. 
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TWO HOUSES DESIGNED BY 
GARDNER A. DAILEY FOR THE 
NARROW LOTS CHARACTERISTIC 
OF SAN FRANCISCO ARE SHOWN 
HERE AND ACROSS-PAGE. THE 
VIEWS OF THE REDWOOD-FACED 
FRAME HOUSE FOR DR. BERN- 
HARD BERLINER, ACROSS-PAGE, — 
SHOW THE SEPARATE EN- 
TRANCES (TOP) FOR THE HOME 





AND OFFICE AREAS, AND THE 
ENCLOSED YARD AT THE REAR 
(BELOW). PICTURES ON _ THIS 





PAGE OF THE MORE FORMAL 
SAMPSON HOUSE SHOW THE 
SUPERB VIEW OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO BAY FROM THE LIVING 
ROOM BALCONY ON THE TOP 
FLOOR AT THE REAR, HIGH 
ABOVE THE CITY AS THE GRADE 
DROPS SHARPLY FROM THE 
STREET LINE. THE VIEW BELOW 
SHOWS THE ENTRANCE WALK 
LEADING TO THE GRACEFUL 
DOOR, SHELTERED BY THE 
OVERHANGING STAIR HALL 
WINDOW. GARAGE AT FRONT 


RESIDENCE ON A HILLSIDE —- BY GARDNER A. DAILEY, A.LA. 
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SUNLIGHT STREAMS THROUGH THE HAROLD SMITH HOUSE AT MENLO PARK. INTERIOR IS OF PLYWOOD 
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TWO REDWOOD HOUSES — BY JOHN EKIN DINWIDDIE, ARCHITECT 
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KEPT AS OPEN AS POSSIBLE 
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OAK-SHADED SITE IN MARIN 
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tow, 
WITH ALBERT HENRY HILL AND PHILLIP E. JOSEPH, ASSOCIATES 


THE TAYLOR HOUSE, ON 





THIS RESIDENCE SET HIGH ON A SLOPING PLOT PRESENTS A DEEP, INVITING ENTRANCE PORCH BUT 
THE LIVING ROOMS ARE RANGED AROUND A SUNNY, SHELTERED PATIO BEHIND THE LOW LIVING ROOM 
WING, WHICH APPEARS AT THE RIGHT, ABOVE, AND AT THE LEFT IN THE VIEW BELOW, WITHIN THE PATIO 
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Roger Sturtevant Photos 


HOUSE IN OAKLAND — BY CLARENCE W. W. MAYHEW, ARCHITECT 
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THE SITE OF CLARK’S HOME AT WOODSIDE HAD TWO NATURAL ADVANTAGES GIVEN CAREFUL CONSIDER- 
ATION IN THE PLANNING—FINE VIEWS IN TWO DIRECTIONS AND A LARGE, FAIRLY LEVEL AREA ADJACENT 
TO THE SITE OF THE HOUSE TO BE DEVELOPED FOR A GARDEN FOR OUTDOOR LIVING (SEE PAGE 357) 


Roger Sturtevant Photos 


ARCHITECT’S COUNTRY HOME—BY HERVEY PARKE CLARK, A.I.A. 
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GARDEN PLANTING, SO IMPOR- 
TANT IN THE RESTFUL ATMOS- 
PHERE OF THE CLARK HOME, 
IS IN SUBTLE SHADES OF GRAY 
BLENDED UNDER MRS. CLARK’S 








DIRECTION. SHE ALSO WAS RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR THE COLOR 























SCHEMES OF THE INTERIOR. 
THE LIVING ROOM (BELOW) 





HAS GRAY-BLUE WALLS, RED- 
WOOD CEILINGS AND DOORS OF 
A DRIFTWOOD COLOR, WHITE 
STRING CURTAINS AND RUG. 
THE COLOR ACCENTS ARE WINE 
AND DARK GREEN. OTHER 











ROOMS ARE FURNISHED IN THE 




















SAME RESTFUL COLOR KEY AND 











A GOOD DEAL OF THE FURNI- 








TURE WAS DESIGNED BY THE 
CLARKS. SEVERAL OF THE SUC- 








CESSFUL PIECES OF FURNITURE 
ARE BY JAMES KEMBLE MILLS 
AND TO THOMAS D. CHURCH, 


“HOUSE FOR MRJ. HERVEY PARKE CLARK 
c 


nekeua ace ph af pauctomy LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, GOES 


HERVEY PARKE cLiaRK AacniTecT 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
THOMAS Dcwutew. + + + + LaNOCRPE AmcHITECT 


CREDIT FOR THE DELIGHTFUL 
GARDENS. (SEE ALSO PAGE 357) 


Roger Sturtevant 


ARCHITECT’S COUNTRY HOME—BY HERVEY PARKE CLARK, A.L.A. 
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agit ts * a pet. se 
THE STEPHENSON HOUSE, PICTURED HERE, REPRESENTS THE SIMPLICITY AND FRESHNESS CHARACTERISTIC 


OF WURSTER’S RESIDENTIAL EXAMPLES. BUT IT CANNOT BE SAID THAT ANY OF HIS HOUSES IS “TYPICAL” 
BECAUSE OF THE WIDE DIVERGENCE IN SUBJECT AND TREATMENT ENCOUNTERED DURING THE MOST CAS- 
UAL INSPECTION OF HIS WORK. THE EXTERIOR OF THIS HOUSE SO CLEARLY REFLECTS THE INTERIOR 
ARRANGEMENT THAT IT IS 
HARDLY NECESSARY TO POINT 
OUT THAT THE DOOR GIVES 
ACCESS TO A STAIR HALL 
LIGHTED BY A SIMPLE BUT 
HIGHLY EFFECTIVE CORNER 
WINDOW (SEE DETAIL PHOTO 
AT THE RIGHT) AND THAT 
SERVICE PORTIONS OF THE 
HOUSE ARE LOCATED ON THE 





ENTRANCE SIDE, WITH THE 
GARDEN SIDE OF THE HOUSE RE- 
SERVED FOR THE LIVING AREA 
ON BOTH FLOORS. A TERRACE 
ACROSS THE BACK OF THE 





HOUSE MAKES AN EASY TRANSI- Se 
TION FROM THE INTERIOR TO . 

THE ENCLOSED GARDEN. IN HIS 

DESIGN, WURSTER “DOES THE 

THING THAT FITS THE CIRCUM- 

STANCE” AND THE RESULT IS 

AN ARCHITECTURAL CONTRIBU- 

TION OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


SMALL FRAME HOUSE — BY WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, A.I.A. 


MAY 1941 Ee 
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GARDEN STAIR (ABOVE) AND WALLED ENTRANCE TO A TOWN HOUSE 


GARDEN DETAILS—BY THOMAS D. CHURCH, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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THE OUTDOOR DINING TERRACE (ABOVE) IS REPRESENTATIVE OF CHURCH’S DEFT’ HANDLING OF PLANT 
MATERIALS IN COMBINATION WITH ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS. IT IS A PART OF THE COUNTRY HOME OF 
HERVEY PARKE CLARK (SEE PLAN ON PAGE 354). THE GARDEN WALK (BELOW) IS OF REDWOOD BLOCKS 
SET IN EARTH. SECTIONS OF REDWOOD LOGS ARE FREQUENTLY USED IN THIS MANNER IN CALIFORNIA 


GARDEN DETAILS—BY THOMAS D. CHURCH, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


MAY 1941 
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A SPACIOUS COUNTRY HOME DESIGNED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF A FAMILY INTERESTED IN A VARIETY OF 
PURSUITS IS PICTURED HERE AND ACROSS-PAGE. WURSTER INCLUDED IN THE DONALD HOUSE A LARGE 
LIVING ROOM FINISHED IN REDWOOD AND A DEEP LOGGIA ON THE DOWNHILL SIDE OF THE HOUSE 
(BELOW) THAT IS MUCH ENJOYED. THE ONE-STORY ENTRANCE SIDE (ABOVE) IS HIGHER ON THE SITE 


Roger Sturtevant Photos 


HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY—BY WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, A.1.A. 


PENCIL POINTS 
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HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY—BY WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, A.A. 


MAY 1941 3.59 
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DESIGNED FOR A YOUNG 
COUPLE, DR. AND MRS. H. A. Mc- 
PHERSON, THIS HOUSE ON A 
HILLSIDE IN BERKELEY COM- 
MANDS A FINE VIEW OF 
GOLDEN GATE AND MT. TAMAL- 
PAIS. PRINCIPAL ROOMS OF THIS 
SMALL HOUSE OPEN DIRECTLY 
INTO A SHELTERED COURT FOR 
OUTDOOR LIVING. EXTERIOR 
SIDING IS OF BEVELLED RED- 
WOOD TREATED WITH OIL AND 
THE STEEL SASH IS PAINTED 
BLUE GREEN. THE ROOF IS OF 
UNTREATED CEDAR SHINGLES. 
THE INTERIOR WALLS ARE OF 
REDWOOD, CEILINGS PLASTER 


A HILLSIDE HOUSE — DESIGNED BY FRANCIS JOSEPH McCARTHY 
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PRIVACY FOR BOTH HOUSE AND 
GARDEN WAS DEMANDED BY 
THE FAMILY OF THREE OCCUPY- 
ING THIS HOUSE. THE ARCHI- 
TECT’S SOLUTION WAS TO PUT 
THE HOUSE AT THE REAR OF 
THE LOT, ENCLOSE THE GAR- 
DEN WITH A HIGH FENCE, AND 
USE THE GARAGE AS AN ADDI- 


TIONAL SHIELD. THE HOUSE IS 







ONE ROOM DEEP, WITH THE 
SOUTHERN SIDE SHELTERED 





Roger Sturtevant Photos 





A» SMALL HOUSE IN MODESTO—BY JOHN C. FUNK, ARCHITECT 


MAY 1941 36:1 











Esther Born Photos 


A HILLSIDE SITE WAS 
CHOSEN FOR THIS 
PLEASING SMALL 
HOME IN CONTRA COS- 
TRA COUNTY, ACROSS 
THE BAY FROM SAN 
FRANCISCO. FINE 
VIEWS OF THE HILLS 
AND HAPPY VALLEY 
ARE ENJOYED FROM 
BOTH THE RECESSED 
ENTRANCE PORCH 
(ABOVE) AND FROM 
THE TERRACE OUTSIDE 
THE LIVING ROOM 
(SHOWN AT LEFT). 
THIS IS AN EXAMPLE 
OF THE RESIDENTIAL 
WORK OF AMBROSE — 
AND ALSO IS TYPICAL 
OF MANY OF THE UN- 
PRETENTIOUS HOMES 
OCCUPYING SECLUDED 
LOCATIONS ON THE 
CALIFORNIA HILLS. 
THE RECESSED EN- 
TRANCE PORCH HAS A 
FIREPLACE AND IS 
USABLE ALL YEAR 
FOR OUTDOOR LIVING 


COUNTRY COTTAGE—BY WILLIAM CLEMENT AMBROSE, ARCHITECT 
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ONE OF THE MOST SUC- 
CESSFUL OF THE EXPO- 
SITION MODEL HOMES 
BUILT IN THE SAN 
FRANCISCO BAY AREA 
AT THE TIME OF THE 
GOLDEN GATE FAIR 
WAS THIS LIVABLE 
HOUSE AT PASATIEMPO, 
BY TANTAU. THE PHO- 
TOGRAPHS SHOW HOW 
OPEN IN PLAN THE 
HOME IS—LIVING AND 
DINING AREAS BEING 
THROWN TOGETHER 
AND SHIELDED FROM 
THE ENTRANCE ONLY 
BY CABINET WORK EX- 
TENDING A LITTLE 
ABOVE EYE LEVEL. THE 
PAVED PORCH IS ONE 
OF THE MOST DE- 
LIGHTFUL FEATURES 
AS THIS MAKES POS- 
SIBLE THE USE OF FULL 
LENGTH SLIDING 
DOORS IN THE LIVING 
ROOM WHICH CAN BE 





LEFT WIDE OPEN FOR 
THE WARMER DAYS 


EXPOSITION MODEL HOUSE -—- BY CLARENCE A. TANTAU, A.LA. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN CALIFORNIA ARE OFTEN 
MODELS OF THE WELL-INTEGRATED EDUCATIONAL 
PLANT WHERE COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE 
ARCHITECT AND THE TEACHING STAFF HAS RE- 
SULTED IN AN EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL SOLU- 
TION. AMONG THE BEST OF THESE ARE THE 
SCHOOLS DESIGNED BY CHARLES H. FRANKLIN 
AND ERNEST J. KUMP, JR., ARCHITECTS, OF FRESNO. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE LEFT INDICATE THEIR 
DIRECT HANDLING OF THE AUDITORIUM (TOP) 
AND THE CLASSROOM UNITS OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL AT FOWLER. ACROSS-PAGE ARE TWO VIEWS 
OF THE RECENTLY-COMPLETED ACALANES UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL IN CONTRA COSTRA COUNTY, ACROSS 
THE BAY FROM SAN FRANCISCO. THE GENERAL 
VIEW WELL ILLUSTRATES THE ARCHITECTS’ SOLU- 
TION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL ON AN AMPLE SITE, 
SERVING A NUMBER OF RURAL COMMUNITIES. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL COLUMNS WERE EMPLOYED IN 
THE AUDITORIUM UNIT (LOWER RIGHT) TO MAKE 
IT AS EARTHQUAKE-PROOF AS THE OTHER UNITS 


FOWLER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—BY FRANKLIN & KUMP, ARCHITECTS 
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Esther Born Photos 


CLASSROOM UNITS ARE GLAZED ON THE LONG SIDES, WITH GLARE-PROOF GLASS IN CLERESTORIES 
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ACALANES UNION HIGH SCHOOL — BY FRANKLIN & KUMP, ARCHITECTS 


MAY 1941 365 
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REMODELED TO CONFORM WITH EARTHQUAKE SAFETY RE- 
QUIREMENTS IN CALIFORNIA THE DEER VALLEY UNION 
SCHOOL IN BRENTWOOD, SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, IS AN EX- 
AMPLE OF A SIMPLE AND DIRECT SOLUTION OF THIS TYPE 
OF BUILDING. THE CENTRAL BLOCK IS CONCRETE AND 
GRANITE TRIM ON TILE AND WINGS ARE WOOD FRAME 
CONSTRUCTION. EXIT DOORS WERE STRATEGICALLY PLACED 
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A SCHOOL AT BRENTWOOD — BY FREDERICK H. REIMERS, A.LA. 
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IN THE PAST FEW YEARS THE FARM SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION —.ESTABLISHED IN 1937 TO AS- 
SUME THE FUNCTIONS OF THE RESETTLEMENT 
_ ADMINISTRATION SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEAD DIVI- 
SION AND OTHER AGENCIES—HAS MADE A TAN- 
GIBLE CONTRIBUTION TO ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
THROUGH ITS ACTIVITIES IN BUILDING FARM 
COMMUNITIES AT MINIMUM COST. THE PICTURES 
AT THE RIGHT SHOW SEVERAL OF THE TYPICAL 
BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED UNDER SUPERVISION OF 
F.S.A. OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, WHERE VERNON 
DE MARS IS THE ARCHITECT IN CHARGE. THE TOP 
PICTURE SHOWS A CENTRAL LAUNDRY AND SOCIAL 
HALL FOR AN APARTMENT GROUP IN YUBA CITY 
(THE WOMEN ARE MAKING DRESSING TABLES 
FROM ORANGE CRATES). IN THE MIDDLE IS A VIEW 
OF THE GARDEN SIDE OF ROW-HOUSES CON- 
STRUCTED OF ADOBE AND FRAME. THE LOWER 
PICTURE SHOWS THE END OF ONE OF THE YUBA 
CITY APARTMENT GROUPS. THE ARCHITECTURAL 
CONTRIBUTION OF F.S.A. WILL BE DISCUSSED IN A 
CRITICAL ARTICLE IN OUR SEPTEMBER = iSSUE 
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COMMUNITY BUILDINGS — BY FARM 


May: 1:9:4:2 
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SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
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Gabriel Moulin 


THE POURED CONCRETE JAIL 
RECENTLY BUILT FOR THE CITY 
AND COUNTY OF SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO IS REPRESENTATIVE OF 
BUILDINGS DESIGNED BY ROL- 
LER AND DODGE REIDY, AS AS- 
SOCIATE ARCHITECTS. THE CELL 
BLOCK HAS FULL VENTILATION, 
AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
UNIT IS IN THE LOW EXTEN- 
SION. AT. THE LEFT IS ONE OF 





ROLLER’S STUDIES OF THE NBC 
STUDIO BUILDING UNDER CON- : 
STRUCTION IN SAN FRANCISCO 





COUNTY JAIL AND NBC BUILDING — BY ALBERT F. ROLLER, A.I.A. 
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